THE   HUNGRY   FORTIES
for some years filled an office very similar to that of
the modern lay preacher of the Methodist Churches
in England, and his gifts as a preacher brought him
many calls for pulpit service from Edinburgh and
elsewhere.
Thomas Morrison's son and namesake (Young Tom he
was called) was an even more adroit agitator and orator.
He became a prophet of radicalism, a flaming leader of
the laboring classes in the turbulent days that followed
the introduction of steam machinery. He was in the
front line of the Chartist struggle and the battle for the
abolition of the Corn Laws. Nor did lie hesitate to draw
sword in the ever-sharpening conflicts between Dissen-
ters and the Established Church. In the Hungry Forties,
when thousands of hand workers were starving because
of machine competition, Young Tom led in the demon-
strations against the government and the new-risen cap-
italism.
On Saturday, 27th of August, 1842, Morrison was
addressing a great crowd at Torryburn. The sheriff ap-
peared at the head of a body of soldiers and ordered the
gathering to disperse as an illegal assemblage. Morrison,
staving off a riot with difficulty, led the crowd across
the boundary line from Fife into Perth and resumed the
meeting. That night at midnight Morrison and an as-
sociate were arrested on a charge of sedition.
In a nearby cottage, a shivering urchin awakened to
hear men tell his father that his uncle had been jailed.
The urchin, not yet seven, was little Andra* Carnegie.
But we are ahead of our story.
Save for Morrison's calm counsel, his followers would
have stormed the jail. Feeling ran high until he was re-
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